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T he Sational (hmmissiou on (Ihildrfn uffis esUiMislmi Irf Puhlir Iaixv l(H^2(i3 ^to 
sen>f as a fomm on l^halj oj ifie rhildrrn of the uation. *' // is a ^partisan body whose 
16 metnbers af}fM)intefi in equal mimlHrs by the l^esident, llie PresidenI Iho rem- 
fwre oj the ILS. Senate, and the Speaker of the U.S. House oj Refnesentatives. The (Umh 
mission is mfuired to submit an interim report by March ?/, /9W and n final refnfrt l/y 
March 31, 1^91 to the President: to the (Committee on Finance and the (hmmiltee on 
luibor and Human litsources of the Si'nate; and to the (lommittn's on Ways and Means, 
Education and lAilnn, and Enerf^ and (kfmmrrce of the House of Rtpresentatiws. 
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Dear Friends and (^oDcagiu's, 



()iu*()t the Iragii- inuiicsol r(*ic*nt tUradf?* is «luu in a fu'iiodcyi Mgiittkasu ihimioiiiu 
gniwfh. tin* moM prosperous tialion on earth seems to Ih* tailing its chiUhen. The* 
e%i<k'n<r of this iaihire is pcT\^sive. In IWO, rhildriMi are the fXMirest group in H.S. 
socii'ty. More than one in fiw liws in a ianiiiy whose income is hehiw the {xnTrty U*vrl. 
Kwry nighi an I'siimateii 1<M),(MH) ehildriMi or more go to slcrp homeless. Mahniirition 
attei ts nearly a half million. Despite a genet ation oi iiu clii al advances, each day more 
than KM) Amrrit an babies die Ix'fore thrir first birthday. Karh vear approximately one 
million ternagr girls bec ome pregnant; and many havr !)abii's thry arc luiable to nurture* 
or stipi^HH t. Nc-arlv a cjuarter of our students experiencr aeadi-mie failttn* and drop out 
iH'lorr ccitnpleting high scIhm)!. Countless others who gtadtiatr lark thr basic skills 
nrcesjiary to obtain an eturv level job. 

The litany ol'i'acts and trends has Iktohu* all Uh} familiar. It is otten rcciti'd. btu tiH) 
rarely Iblhrnvd up by action. The seriousness of the problems afllicting many of the 
nattcHrschildrrn and thrir f amilies is lum- largely Ix'yond debate. In some cases. eiTective 
solutions alrcatiy exist in iormal programs and informal arrangiMuents but fail to reach 
all those in nceci. In other cases, new ccmditicnis challenge established approaches; while 
in still others, there is little consi*nsus alxnu what should tx* done. 

The National ('cnnmissicm on (Children was ereated by Congress and the President 
lo "serve- as a forum on Ix'half of the children of the nation." Its establishment reflects 
a growing pttblic concern and renewed }X)litical will to place children at the top of the 
national agenda. Cher its iwo-year life, the Commission will travel the country iu hear 
f rom parents, professionals, and children tluMuselves. Our mission is to assess the status 
«>f children in the Cnited States and profxise new directions for }xilicies and programs. 
Mv ho}x' is that we will craf t a fx)ld agenda for public aiul privafe siu tor action in the I WM)s 
and build the nec essary public commitnuMU to see it implemented. 

Memix'rs of the Commission conu' fnmi many w;tlks of life and represent an array of 
view|x>iins, f)rofessionai affiliations, and political fX'rsjH'ctives. We have Ix'en moved by 
the courage and concern of the parents and children we have met, and inspired and 
htnnbled by the prof essionals ami voUmieers w ho woik every day with children and their 
families. Vet we h;ive Ix-en trembled by nutrh of what we have learned about the current 
conditions and f iuure prtisjx'cts of manv American children, 

fliis interim report shares some <»f what we h;ive secu and heard in our hearings, 
lown nu'eiings, site visits, and fbrutns in connnunities across the country. It als«) reviewti 
the Irainework that guide's our activities ami disrussi^s several of the salient themes and 
issues that have euuTged. Because we are only tnidway ihrtJiigh otir inqtiiry, it is 
premature for the Commission to offer specific reccmnnendaiions. Therefore, this 
re}M>rt presc^nls a brief siunmarv of om progress to date. While members of the 
Commission have had a significant hand in shaping this document, they liaw not been 
asked n> vote on specific language. 

In the c(miing year, die Conunission will compleie its investigatiim and delibera- 
tions. On March 31, IWM, we will report toCUmgiessand the President. When we lx»gan 
nearly a year ;igo, it was our hope to produce realistic and far-reaching proposals to 
Ix'neflt America's children. Todav, we are well on our way to doing so. 

Situen'ly, 

John I). R«K ki lt llt r IV 
Ohaiinian 
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Children, Families, and the Nation: 
Adapting to New Realities 

Thr cxpfrjciu eof gi-^nving up in the lUiitrd Siiittvs loday is very (iincrciu 
llian it was just a jfciuTation ago. Swcfpiii^ vniai and ceonomir c hangcs 
Mutv ihv HHiOs haw fundamentally alu-rcci ihv form (if niany Anieriran ramtlic?$« 
ihc WAy ihcy live, and ihe world in whii h they raise their ehildren, (-hanging 
pilitern.H of marriage and family formation^ the dramatic entry of womiMi into the 
paid lalK)r force, and the dtn lining economic status of many families with ( hild- 
ren have bt*en widely reported an<i analyzed. 

Ik*hind the statistics are real parents and real children. At every income lewK 
in all racial and ethnic gmups, and in every region of the country, these changes 
have challenged the routines, traditions, and family rahu*s of generations of 
Americans. For the nation, they raise important and often troubling questions 
about the health and welMx^ngof thisand future generations of children and the 
capability and commitment of tlieir parents to care for and niu ture them. 

Today, children are the poorest gnnip in Americ a. Nationwide, one in five 
cliildren is p<H)r. In many cities and rural conntumities, the pro}>ortjon is eu*n 
gieaien Wliile the causes of childhcHKl povert)' are complex and difFicidt to 
disi^ntangle, the consequences are painfully clear From infam mortalit) and 
unmet health neecis, lo s( hool failure and lifetimes of limited opportunity, the 
perscmal and siKietal costs are enormous, and they are rising. 

At a time of great national prosperity, many families have both parents in the 
workforce in order to maintain a standard of lixing that earlier generations 
_ - attained witli just one income. For the record numlHT of families with tmlv one 

Men III K AM) ' , . , J II I IT • r .1 

parent — almost always a mother — e\en a nuxlest nnddle-ciass hfe is f recjurntiy 
DAUf;HTFR iH'yond reach. As more mothers enter the workforce, more children than e\er 

Cinii/UU), Im\nis iH'fore spend a significant portion of their time in the ( are of adult.s other than 

their parents, or they are left alone without adult supervision. Aiul more parents 
worry that by working to meet their c hildren's economic needs, they may in some 
way shortchange their children's st>rial and emotional nee<ls. 

hi the nation^s cities, drugs poison our playgn)unds and classnMMns. A small 
bin growing number of cliildren enter the world witli their futures already 
comproniijied by their modiers* use of alcohol and drugs, while others watch 
helplessly as substance abuse destro)'?^ the adults u|K)n whom they depend. For 
youngsters who liu* amid the crime and violence spawned by drugs and povert); 
childhood is a time f)f fear, anger, and frustration. 
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In the workplace, technology and global compelilioii demand an American 
la!K>r force with sophisticated skills and pmblem-soKing abilities. In the voting 
La C\s\ m Nf\os Ixnith, subtle and complex issues call for thoughtful and knowledgeable citi/ens, 

C'nu o DiM ioPMiM Yet public opinion suggests that many Americans hiive little confidence in the 

abilitv of the educational system to prepare students to fill the jobs of tomorrow 
and to share in the privileges and resjKmsibilities of citizenship, 
San Amomo. I l nas |^^. realities of childhood and family life in the last deca<les of the iweinieth 

century raise stTious questions about the reach and effectiveness of existing public 
and private si*< tor |>olicies and pn>gr-ams to support children and their families, 
Politymakers, professionals, and |xu'eius alike express two related concerns. The 
first is that many of our young |x-ople an* reaching adulthcHnl imhealthy, illiterale, 
unemplorable* aiul without moral dirtn tion. Many bi*ar l>abies they are unable lo 
rear and support, without a visiofi of a secure future, and at risk of entering a 
continuing cycle of poverty and de|KMidency. St*cond, and equally troubling, is 
thai some existing strategies to present and anu*liorate thesi* problems fail to 
reach many of the children and f amilies who need them most, and others may not 
fully reflect recent changes in childhood and family life. Still f>thers may uninten- 
tionally weaken parents' autonomy and sense of respmsibility for their children. 
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Throughout tht* uafiou, there is also ^''^^^'^^R rtxognitiou that if the United 
States is to reitiaii! a eompeiitive ec onoiin and a deiiUK ratie nation, all scm tors 
ol MH iety nnist appretiate the iniportatue of Our ( hildren — as future eiti/ens, 
parents, employees, and taxpayers. \s we einer the 21st century, we can ill 
alTord to waste otu human resourc es. To do mi will impoverish our nation — 
c ulturally, |>olitiealU; and cxcmomieally. ^Vinerica*s eitHiomie interests and its 
traditional values eonihtne to pro\ide a }>owerftil rationale f«)r puhlie and pri- 
vate scTtor action. 

niisc(>nnuinceofi!iterestsandrahiesj()inswithagr()wi!igbcKlyc)fknow'^^^ 
fiom si ientific resi*ait h, program experience, and Ix-^st pnifessional practice. It 
leads to a broader vision and a new connnitment to impixive the life prospects of 
all /\jnerican children, and it points to pnimising directions f«>r new initiatives and 
needi*d impnivements to existing policies and programs. The result is an emerg- 
ing consensus acniss the political spectrtitn: the time has come to find new ways 
to ensure that the doors of opportunity aa* open for all of Americans children. 
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Tlie convtTgeiuc of knowledge, need, and c one ern aJxnu ihe health and 
well-being of America's children led C:ongre5w and ihc President to estab- 
lish the National Commission on (Children to serve as **a fbrinn on behall of the 
children of the nation/ Members of the ( ximmission, appointed in equal num- 
bers by the President Pro Temfwrr of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the President, bring a spectrum of political and professional per- 
spectives and expertise. Almost all are parents, and some are grandparents. 

The goal of the National Commission on (children is to propose policy' 
directions to improve opportunities for all American children to reach their 
full potential and to enhance the capacity of their families to care for and nur- 
ture them. 

Si»veral fundamental a5ksimiptions underlie this goal: 

♦ Every child, regardless of social, economic, and cultural circumstances, 
should have the opportunity to become a heaUhy, literate, secure, ecomoniically 
self-sufficient, and productive adult. 

♦ Families art* and should remain the central locus for childrearing, PareiUs 
have the natural and primary responsibility for the care and nurturing of their 
children. Social institutions, including st hmils, churches, coninnmit\' organiza- 
tions — as well as government — should supplement and strengthen the role of 
the family. 

♦ The problems and conditions that threaten the health and well-being of 
American children and families have evolved over time. Like other complex and 
difTicuh issues, they will not yield to easy answers or quick fixes. 

♦ Solutions will take ro<^t and prcxliice results only after sustained eflbrt. 
I hey will certainly include an array of policies, programs and approaches 
set isuive to the strengths and vahies of a diverse nation and to the developmental 
needs of children and families at different stages in tlie life span. 

♦ Responsibility* for improving the current conditions and future pfijspei is 
of America's children should be widely shared among individuals, families, 
communities, employers, the voluntary sector, and government at all levels. 
Society's commitment to its families and their children must be significant and 
broad-based* 
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In fulfiHing its mandate, the NaticMial ( -<minii?isinn on Children has six basic 
objectives: 

❖ To review and assess the status of Anieriean children and their families. 

❖ To heighten the nation's awareness and understanding of the pmWems 
threatening many American childmi and their families and society's common 
stake in finding efTective soluti^ ns. 

❖ To set ambitious goals for improvement in the health and well-being of 
children and their families by the year 200(). 

❖ To projK>se priorities for public and private stn tor policies toward children 
and their families during the 19iK>s. 

❖ To identify key strategic steps toward the development and implementar 
tion of effective policies and programs. 

❖ To build a broad and strong biise of support in all st*ctors of s<Kiety for 
action to enhance the current conditions and future prospects of children 
and their families. 




OPEMXa hOOHS hOH AMERICA'S CHUhRES 



A Developmental Framework 

/n order lo UK>k beyond the existing patchwork of policies and programs and 
to ideiuify fresh approaches to improve the health and well-bi ing of /Xjiieri- 
can children and their f amilies, the ( ximmission adopted a conceptual framework 
for its work based on the process of growth and change that constitutes child 
development, histead of fcxrusing exclusively on existing legislative and adminis- 
trative structures, the O^mmission chose to broaden its purview to include 
fimdamental issues conccn ing children's characteristics and experiences, family 
roles and relationships, community structures and supports, and the interactions 
among them that significantly influence child outcomes. 

Children's genetic endowment combined with their accmnulated life expe- 
riences determine the persons they will become. To grow into healthy, compe- 
tent, and productive adult members of society, children must have their basic 
health and nutritional needs met. They must acquire the basic skills of modern 
life. They must dewlop a sense of moral direction. They need to become serially 
competent They must possess a secure and ptisitive sense of themselves and their 
place in the world. They must become literate, thinking individuals who can solve 
prt)blems and commimicate with one another 

Development is the continuing process by which children come to under- 
stand the world, to find their place in it, and to set their course through it. 
For youngsters who perceive the world as hostile and themselves as helpless to 
take charge of their environment, development is often restricted^ Many of these 
children will fail to grow into confident, competent, and productive adults. If, 
on the other hand, they feel secure and their basic developmental needs are 
met, most children will gain the nt*cessary skills, confidence, direction, and 
social responsibility to become active citizens, productive employees, and nur- 
turing parents. 

This pn>cess occurs first and foremost within families, where parents are their 
children's most impi>rtant teachers and caregivers. Parents have the primary 
responsibility to provide for their children, to give them a sense of .wcurity and 
direction that is the firm foundation for future growth and development. 

Although the family is the central locus for child development, it does not 
fimction in isolation. Other individuals, formal and informal networks of support, 
schools, religious institutions, the workplace, and government all play a role in the 
daily lives of parents and children. They can strengthen families* ability to nurture 
and educate their children — or they can weaken it. 

Ideally, all children would be born into sitting families with the resources to 
meet their basic social, emotional, cognitive, and physical needs. They would live 
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in safe and secure neighl>orhcH)ds and communities that supfK)rt and reinforce 
the ahility of families to rear children. Unfortunately, however, for too many 
children in the United States today, this is not the case. Many families, especially 
those living in dangerous and destructive environments^ need help to protect their 
(^AiM i Ai Hic^ii children against adverse^ outcomes and to ensure that they attain the es^vential 

Sc H(H)i C ini i) components of healthy growth and development. 

hi some cases, informal networks of support exist in extended families, 
cultural groups, and communities to augment the natural strengths of families. 
CnARiis I <)\, Formal interventions — ranging from preventive pn>grams to crisis intervention 

Whs r \ IK( i\i \ — supplement informal systems and strengthen individual families. They 

include an array of programs and clinical approaches, supported and operated by 
public and private health, education, and .HtK'ial welfare agencies, both large and 
small, as well as voluntary organizations. 

Even the best prc^rams and services cannot incnulate children against 
failures. But in many cases, tfu7 can help children take advantage of opportuni- 
ties that will present themselves later in schiH>l, in work, and in personal rela- 
tionships. Moreover, they can help families support their children's development 
and overcome the conditions and circumstances t)f life that threaten heahh and 
well-being. 
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Assessing the Status of America's Children 

roni St-ptembcM- 1989 to SrptrmlxT 19<K), the National Commission on 
JL C^hildmi is undertaking a series of activities to assemble, integrate, and 
review information on the status of America's children and their families. The 
Commission's activities will culminate in proposals for public and private sector 
action on behalf of the nation s children, to be presented to C-ongR^ss, the 
President, and the American people by March 51, 1991. 
The Commission's major public activities include: 

Field Hearings 

The C^Miimission is convening si^ven public hearings on specifu topics in 
urban and rural commimities across the country. At these hearings, memln-rs of 
the Commission receive testimony and question expert witnesses on the status of 
children and their families, the effects and eflectiveness of formal and informal 
initiative's by the public and private sectors to address their net*ds, the require- 
ments for effective program implementation, and recommendations for policy 
development. Witnesses are invited from across the country and include an array 
of public and private sector decision makers, scholarly and professional experts, 
program and HTvice prtniders, and corporate and labor leaders, as well ;is parents 
and children themst*lves. 

PuBUc Town Meetings 

rhe (k>mmission is convening three town meetings in selected comnnmities 
acix)ss the country st) that Commissioners can solicit the \iews of a wide sjH*ctnmi 
of citizens in an open and relatively unstructured public exchange. Town meet- 
ings focus on broad topics of public concern, such as substance abuse, or on 
specific populations of childa*n. such as children in rural ccmmnmities. In 
particular, they are eflective mechanisms for encouraging parental inptit into the 
work of the (k>mmission, and they are useful barometers of public awareness and 
concern about a range of issues affecting children and families. 

Srre Visits 

Field hearings and town meetings are combined with site visits to relevant 
programs, institutions, and oi^anizattons providing sup|X)rts and services to 
children and their families in a variety of settinjp. Site visits allow ( A>mmissioners 
to see firsthand the circumstances in which some children live and are rais<*d, to 
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observe service delivery to children and their families, to see model programs in 
1 tiNA<-FR sPh.Aks Oil action, and to haw extended discussions with service providers and with partici- 
AT S I I DIM loki M pating parents and children. Site visits are chosen to illustrate and underscore the 

K\\s\s Cm major issues addressed in a fwticular hearing or town meeting. 
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Forums and Focus Groups 

The (Commission is also convening a serit*s of forums and ftHiis groups in 
conjunction witli its hearings and town meetings. These fcKused discussions allow 
(k>mmissioners u> explore special issti(*s of concern — for example, the pn*sence 
of drugs in sc hawls and communities, the quality of life in small towns and rural 
communities, and the special challenges ot making ends meet in a changing 
econcmiy — with groups of adults including religious leaders, teachers, and jKir- 
enls, as well as with children and teenagers. 



National Opinion Research Project 

To suppicfiuMU the ^icholarly knowlcdgf. pfolissional fH rs|H-c ti>vs, and }X'r- 
si)fial insights prestMilcd in ihi* hearings, (own nuTlinj^s, siu- visits, foruius, and 
Torus groups, t!K* (annniissioii is condiuiing opinion survc vs togrnrrali' nation- 
ally it'pivsiMUativcdalaon thcattiludcsand |X'ivi'ptionsoi childicn, parents, and 
the general aduh population. These survn> will explore how children and adulls 
view the major soeial, eeonomie, ancl diMnographic changes thai have alliTled 
faniily life in recent decades, as well as tfieir perspectixr s on future prosjH'cis for 
children. This, in turn, will help ihe ( 4)nnnission frame the major issues afliTting 
children's liealth and wcll-lK-ing in the most immediate and c(mipi*lHng manner 
and identify the k^erage j>oints atound which hroad f>olitical consensus can 
develop. The survey results will Ix* rc'leased publicly in late HWO. hi addition, the 
(k)nnnission will place all data in the public domain, so that it can contribute lo 
the ongoing work of child and family scholars and resean hers. 

Corporate Advisory Board 

(U)nfronting the challenges facing children and f amilies in the United Stales 
will require the concerted efforts of Americans f rom all walks of lif e and froin all 
sectors of society. The business comnnmity has a significant economic stake in the 
quality of the workforce and the priMluciivity of American industry (k)rf>orate 
leaders can play a paceselling role in raising awareness of the need to improve 
the skills and preparedness of the future lal>or forre and in bringing the worlds 
of'workand family life closer together. Accordingly, the National Oonnnission on 
Children — charged with developing private as well as public sect<ir pro{X)s;Us to 
advance the health and welMH'ing of children and their families — is establish- 
ing a Corporate Advisory Board to 1h' chaired bv Mr. William Woodside, Chairnum 
of Sky ( Ihefs, Inc„ and Vice Chairman of the (;i)nnnittee for Kconomic Develop- 
ment. \ h\s iKKird, composed of corj>orate leaders from an array of indtjsines and 
firms nationwide, will provide timely input into the <:om mission's deliU'ralions. 
I? alsi> will Ix' a critical sinmding lK)ard for private sec tor projK>s;ds and for 
cor|>orate supjjort for public secuu pro|>osids. 
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Activities to Date: A Progress Report 



roni St-pIi'mlHT 1989 through March l^nK). iiu'inlx-rs ol iht- Nalioiial Com- 
JL mission on Children travdcd to six comnuiniucs across ihf country, whm* 
thfvhdd three hearings, three town meetings, nine sitevisiis, and live Ibrunisand 
ftHiis gn)ups. hi evet y community, the (.onnuission encountered widespread 
support for its mission, evidenced in consistently large turnouts for its hearings 
and town meetings and extensive media attention to the issues raised. In 
particular, the C/ommission's town nietMings, where citi/ens were encouraged to 
speak oiu, tapped deep and widespread public concern for children. F^ch town 
meeting was marked by large and diverse crowds ol parents, children, teachers, 
and other professionals who work with children, as well as a broad cross-section 
of community residents. Many at the town meetings rose to shan- their worries, 
fears, and aspirations for the children of the nation, as well as their suggestions 
for how to strengthen family life and improve prospects for all children. 

Descriptions follow of the C'-ommission's activities in each of the communi- 
ties it visited. Hearing witnesses, programs visited, and groups participating in 
forums and f(H lis groups are listed in the Appendix. 



Hraithy MoniKRs and Hh/\i i hy Babif-s 
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Children grow and leain frt> 
years of life, they acquire 



frt>m the moment they are Ixjrn. In the first three 
acquire the fundamental building bUnks oi physical, 
emotional, stn ial, and intellectual development. A child's earliest experiences 
can provide a solid fbiuulation for later ph>Tiical health, emotional well-being, 
loving human relationships, and productive achievement. 

Most babies in the United States are fx)rn healthy and grow into able and 
productive adidts. Some, however, are born too st)on, t<K) small, and with serious 
health prtiblems that place them at heightened risk of dying before their first 
birthday and leave them vulnerable to lifelong disiibility. 

Poor birth outcomes pose high human and financial costs for children, their 
families, and society. Nearly seven of every 100 babies are born at low birthweight 
(less than 5.5 pounds). lx>w birthweight babies are 20 times more likely than those 
of normal birthweight to die during infancy. They are also more likely to grow up 
with long-term disabilities and to suffer illness and injuries that severely compro- 
mise their physical ability and intellectual gnwth and development. Ixiw birth- 
weight babies arc two to three times as likely as normal birthweight infants to have 
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haiidkapptiiK coudiliDiis siu li as i hruiiii lung prohltMiis, um chral {xilsy, i-piU-ps\; 
hii?uifu*ss, hrariiiK iinpaiinuMii, and niontal u'iardaliiHi. 

WliilrM'Vcral iaciofsconiributf lotlicdrvHopiiKMUal pn>Wfinslhai thrraU'ii 
nuinv of our voumk^-sI cili/viis, ihr niosi i^tTvasivc is ptncrlv For ihosf born lo 
inoiluTs w!io have ust*d cirugs am! alcohol during ilu-ir pregnanc ies and ihosc 
inlccifd wilh ihc AIDS virus, ihc- risk of irrcjwrablc harm is cwn grcaUT. 

CXcT ihr pas! dec ade, a growing l>ody ol si ienlifK resean h and program 
ex|H'rieni e lias iiu reaM»d knowledge ofhow lo proem damage lo young diildren 
and how lo give ihem a g<H>d siari in life. Prenatal care, ;ideT]uale nutrition, 
immunization, early educ ation, family sup}K>rt, safe and scTure homes and neigh- 
iKirhiKKis, and strong scn ial netwc^rks art* a few of the imp<irtant ingredients, 
WluTe families and scH iety have made the iieeessiiry finaneial, political, and moral 
connniiment U) healthy mothers and healthy babies, there has been dramatic 
progix-ss in reducing infant mortality and the developmental e;isualties of early 
life*. Despite medical adv^aiues. however, the pace of improvement has slowed, and 
in some castas revem^d itsc^lf. More than ?A) fXTceni of pregnant mothers irceive 
inadequate prenatal care. Almost 4(),(M)() babies born in the United Stales each 
year die Ix^fore their first birthday. And millions of children fail u> receive rinuine 
innnuni/ations that can protect them against preventable disi-ases such as polio, 
measles, and nuunps. 

The growing sc inirge of drugs poses a significant new challenge to the goal of 
giving all c hildren a healthy start in life. Drug ti c%unuMit programs are scarce in 
most communities and often turn away cxptTiant mothers whose pregnancies 
|>ose s|x'cial risks. I^irge urban hospitals Ix'ar the human and financial burdens 
of caring for infants who In-gin life already severely comprcmiised by maternal 
substance abuse, (-hild welfare systems in cities across the country are ovei^ 
whelmed by tlie rapidly rising numlx-r of babies abandoncnl in hospitals at birth 
and by abused and neglectcnl children in need ol care and protective siTvici^s, 
Sch<M)ls face the diHlculf job of teaching youngsters who enter the dassnwrni with 
serious learning and Ix-havior problems directly attributable to their parents drug 
and alcohol ust\ 

The National (k)nnnission on CJiildren traveled toC-hicago, Illinois to exam- 
ine issues related u> health and development in the prenatal period and the first 
three years of life. Ck>mmissioners visited the neonatal intensive care unit at (xx>k 
County^ Hospital for a firsthand lcK)k at the consequences of inadequate prenatal 
care and maternal substance abuse. T\\vy alsi> traveled to some ol C-hicago s 
pcx>rest neighb€>rhoods to observe connnimity4>ased programs .sc»r\ing expectant 
and new parents and their children. At each stop, they heanl froni parents and 
stalTal>out limited ac cess u> prenatail care and the clifllcuhies of raising children 
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amid ihc 1 1 inu* aiuivu)kMU'r nukMUU ui many iniirr-i iiy iin^h(KHh(HHk riu-v 
alst> ?^iw ihf fflW t^i of intiMisiw lamily supjMiii aiu! fKiivin rdiHaiion scTvit r.s. 

Folhiwing ihrsi* sitf visits, ihf (^.ommissiun hi-ld iis fii>ii puhlir hrariiig, <ni 
**Hralihv MiMhrrs and Uraldiy Bahirs.'' AnuMig those pirstMUiiig trstinuinv wvvc 
puhlir hi'aUh and hospital iliriHioi^i si rtiKK^ing Id i <)|H»wiih rising inf ant morialicy, 
liHv hirthwrigln. and \hv growing numlxT of di ug-addu trd and AJDS-iiifW trd 
inlants: national rxjx'rts on the design and drlivcrv of prrnatal H'rviii's and on 
early i hildhcHn! dovlopmeni; reprrse ntativcs ol human scTviie organi/aiiofis 
providing early and comprefiensive prenatal c are and family support; and parents 
raising children in lov income housing pr<)jects. 
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Many of this counirv's oldest, richest, and strongest traditions have their 
riKits in Amei ica's small towns and rural * ornmuniiies, where closi'-kni! 
families, supportive communities, and In^lief in the rewards of hard work and self- 
reliance remain strong, Traclilional values continue to play a central role in family 
and conmnmitv life. 

Many recent indicatoiii of child health and well lH'ing in rural America, 
htmever, are troubling, \earsof improvi'tni-nt in maternal and i hild health have 
leversi'd in the last decade, reflecting the comhined eflects of fKuir economic 
conditions, the difllcidties of attracting health professionals to iMtlated areas, aiul 
cutlnic ks in some federal health programs. Many rural s< IuhiI children lag U-hind 
their urhan and suhurhan counterparts on national achievement tests and in 
college completion rales. A signiflcam propcirtion of rural youth fail to finish 
high schiH>l. Uliile juvenile delinquency and sul>stance ahuse are less preralent 
in rural conmnmiiies than in metropolitan areas, they are increasing at a faster 
rate. And teen hirth rates in many rin^al areas continue to exceed rates in 
meiro}>olitan areas. 

Despite the prevailing stereot\*|H' of poverty as an innein ity phenomenon, 
one of every four p<H)r ArncTicans lives in a rural area, and one of every four rural 
children i» p<H>r These childn*n frequeiuly esiape public attention because they 
live in families in which at least one pareiu works, and l>ecaiise rural families are 
less likely than url>an families to rely on public assistance. Rural poverty is not 
limited to any one racial or ethnic group. Bin it is extensive and ix^rsistent in 
minority communities, especially among southern hlac ks. Native Americans, and 
the families of black and Hispanic migram workers naticmwide. 
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Present economic trends in rural America do not promise an easy or secure future 
lor the children and families who live in these areas. Farming, the traditional mainstay 
of the rural economy, today employs fewer ihan one in ten rural workers. The 40 
percent of rural workers employed in manufacturing also lace imceriainty as plant 
closings and downsi/ings contintie to create problems in commimities whi»e eco- 
nomic fortiuies are tied to a ft*w major employers. 

At a time when the nation's fiuure w^orkforce needs to be highly skilled and 
literate, many rtiral comnnuiities are struggling to support and uf^rade their 
educational systems. The same isolation that discourages health professionals fmm 
settling in rural commimities often prevents teachers from pursuing careers in rural 
schcH>ls. An eroding tax base only iiiiensifies the diff ictiltic*s associated with deliw ring 
quality education. Already, a significant number of young and well-educated rural 
citizens are migrating to cities and suburbs. If this trend contiiuies, it can only make 
it more difTicult for rural commimities to attract new, high-tech industries. 

In many respects, rural America today is at a crossroads, and pi ospt*cts for rural 
children and their families — regardless of income — are uncertain. The economic 
changes of rt^ent decades may prove to In* the catalyst for dramatic improvements 
in health care, education, and social sc*rvices, or may leave present and future gen- 
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nutions of rural childivii with fcwrr oppcH tunitic-s than earliVr gcMierations or 
ihaii ihrir t cninlrrparts in nuiropolitan Americ a. 

\o exploiv xhvsv issiifs, ihr Nalioiia! ( -umniiHsimi on ('hildrcMi hrld two town 
meetings on *tUii!drcMi and Fannlirs in Riual Americ a." TJir fipit, held in Madi- 
son, huliana, was attrndt^l by morr than part'iUs, children, tcac her?s and 
other eitiA'n.H, The seeond, held in BeinuMtsville, Stnjth C.an>liiia, diew almost 
1,(KK) jH-ople. 

in each of these meetings, (4)mmissioners heard a gieat deal that H^as 
heartening, as riti/ens expressed pride in their communities and rvaflirmed the 
Inndamenial \^hie of strong, close families. But many who spoke oiu also ex- 
pressed concern and frtistration ab«)m forces iheyMieve threaten the security of 
their comfnunitiesand the future of their children and families — growitig moral 
confusion, economic uncertainty, the increasing n)le of goveriimein in their 
private lives, and the lack of access to needed ser\ices. In Madison and in 
liennettsAille, many working families had no health insurance. Access to health 
i aie was further limited by the small numlHT of providers and the distances that 
many lainiiii*s nuist travel to see a d<H tor < h get to a ho.spitaK Teachers and students 
alike expressed frustration over the limits of the educational sy^rtem. Parents 
won ied alK)in their ability to make ends meet in a fragile economy. And )t}img 
}K'ople expressc-d their intentions to H*ek econt)nnc opf>ortmiities beyond their 
hometowns. 

In Madison, adults an<l young fK^ople who panici|>ated in the town nutting 
expn'ssed concern alxun the encroachmetit of iul>an problems such as juvenile 
<lrug use and delinqueniy They worried alxjut the growing number of children 
lef t on theif own during non-si hcxit h<nirs. And tliey iisserted the central rt>le and 
resjxHisibility of par^MUs in pnniding care and direction for their cbildrcMi. 

In Bi-nneitsville, (loinmissioners also explored some of the challenges facing 
nnal children and their families in a siTies of small group discnissions. Black 
ministers sf>oke movingly of the time pressiues on twoH*arfier families with 
children, declining moral valutas, and the paucity of rc*creationalop|>ortunities for 
young j>eopk\ Health care providers sliared their jXTSpectives on the failing 
s\^tem of caie for pregnatu mothers and childriMi, State ofTicials identined the 
difTiculties of feileral-state c<H)peration as well i\s the challenges and potential 
rcnvards of imeragency ccxirdination among health and human services. High 
sch<M)l honor students shared their hopes and and plans for the future, while 
young men detained in a maximum si'curity prison told of their own often 
troubled childhocKls, their broken families, and their limited hopt^s for the fuuirt% 
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ENHANCINli St:HlK)L RtADlNF.SS: 

Support for Early OiiLnncKm 
Dm:Lc)pMFNr 

Thv t'aiiv rhildhiMKi yrais (ages \\nvv io six) arr a ri uriai fKMuni (>f huniaii 
dcwIopnuMii. A child's i-xpcTifiires during these years signifieaiuly iilTect 
later schcwl success. Research indicates that children whos<' hasic needs Ibr health 
care, adequate nutriiioti, a safe envin>fuiieiU, lu\ing caregivers, and appropriate 
developmental stimulation are met are mon* likely to complete high school, 
aMend college, and secure jobs. In contrast, children who are at risk during this 
|H»riod, due to piH)r health, an unsafe environmeiu, lack of parental attention and 
inirturing, or inadequate or inappropriate stimulation, often expi*rience serious 
developmental pn>blems, 11117 ^^^^^ higher risk of early academic failure, and 
many drop out In^fore completing high si hcHil, As a consequence, they often fare 
p<K)rly in the job market and fail to Ixtome economically sell-sunicient. 

Unfortunately, the basic health and dovlopnuMital needs of many American 
children are not being adequately met at home or in the other st*tttngs wheix* they 
receive care. In particular, children raiscul in poverty; children with disabilities, 
children whosi^ first language is not English, and children from highly stressed or 
disof gani/ed families often do not Ix^gin sch<H)l as ready as their nu)re advantagcni 
classmates. As a const*<|uence, they are at increased risk of school failure. 

Many y«)ung children are still cared f«^r solely by their parents — by nu)theni 
or lathers who are nof in the labor force and by parents who juggle their work 
sc hedules in order to care for their children ihemsi^lves. Yet the growing partici- 
pation «>f mothers in the paid labor force over the past two decades has meant that 
more and more youngsters iue in the care of adults other than their parents, and 
many are in gnnip programs in «)ut-of'home siMtings, ()\vr tifiie, a diverse array of 
early childluMHl programs has deveh)ped. These vary Iroiu informal arrangements 
in the h<mies of relatives and neighlxirs to more formal programs in sc h<M>ls, 
churches, and child care centers. Some are primarily custodial, while others stress 
educational enrichmem. The diversity of these programs reflects varied demand 
and ability U) pay for H^rvices anu>ng families in different scH ial, economic, and 
cultural circumstances. On the one hand, this diversity gives parents a wide array 
of options from which to choose. On the other hand, it raisi*s concern over the 
extent t«) which such an imc€H)rdinated system meets the developmental needs of 
all tlie young children it scarves, 

A growing lK>dy of Siientillc research on the developmental eflecis of early 
intervention indicates that many youngsters, espeiially those* lrt)m low-income 
families, Ix'nefit from early childluKKl programs. Howe\er, the tKMieflls of a 
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program depend primarily on its quality, and quality varies dramatically from 
program to pn>gram and provider to provider. Unfortunately, not all families have 
access to the type of cart* they seek at a price they are able or willing to pay and 
not all young children in out-of-home care are in quality prt>grams* In particular, 
children who are at greatest risk of educaticmal failure — those from economi- 
cally disadvantaged and highly-stressed families — are the least likely to be in high 
quality early childhood programs. Many families, especially those who are poor 
and those whose children have special needs, fall through the cracks. They 
frequently lack access to affordable, developmen tally appn)priale child care and 
child development services. And e\en where thesi* programs exist, some p;irenLs 
lack the time, knowledge, and financial re«nirces required to Un ate and secure 
a place for their children. 

Once strictly a private family matter, child care and early childhood educa- 
tion have IxTome U)pics of heated public debate. At the national, state, and local 
levels, fM>licyinakers, professionals, and parents express strongly held views on 
how and to what extern government and the private sector should Ix* involved in 
the development, design, and financing of early childh(MKl programs — and 
which families should have priority in the distribution of scarce public resources. 

In a &in Antonio, Texiis hearing on **Enhancing Sch(x>l Readiness," the 
National C^immission on Children explored issues coticerning the availability. 
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allordabilily, and quality of early childhood programs, as well as the feasible aiid 
appmpriate n>les of gowrnnient and the prirate si*ctor in enhancing the ability 
of families, regardless of care arrangements, to prcnide for their young children's 
healthy devrlopnient. Witnesses included early childhiKxi scholars and research- 
ers, indixiduals responsible for the design and administration of state and mimici- 
pal early cliildhcKxi programs, corporate leaders, and parents. 

In San Antonio, C-ommissioners visited prc^^ams serving Hispanic children 
and families, the nation's fastest growing minority population* They visited an 
innovative public school in one of the poorest school districts in Texas, where they 
observed a bilingual kindergarten class, a preschool prc^ram for children with 
physical and mental disabilities, and an English class for Spanish-speaking par- 
ents. Ck)mmi$ksioners also observed a full-day Head Start pn>gram providing com- 
prehensive child development and child care services to low-income families. 



/\ / ational polls indicate that Americans perceive the drug crisis as the most 
X V significant threat to our nation's well-being. Although casual substance 
wsc among middle-class youth actually declined somewhat in the 1980s, use and 
abuse among low-income youth have escalated. As a const*quence, drugs and 
alcohol severely compromise the healdi and safety of many American children 
and their families. Use by pregnant mothers impairs the health and threatens the 
long-term development of their children. Increasing rates of child abuse and 
neglect are frequently attributable to parents' substance use. Drug-related 
emergency mom episodes are skyrocketing, and drug use is responsible for 
thousands of transmissions of the deadly AIDS virus. Moreover, the incidence of 
drug-related deaths has increased sharply in the past st*veral years as inner-city 
neighborhcK)ds acrt)ss the nation have lH*en devastated by the crime and riolence 
associated with a thriving drug trade. 

Programmatic expc^rience, while limited, includes prevention efforts, treat- 
ment programs, and law enforcement activities. A v^arieiy of substance abuse 
education and prevention programs for elementary and secondary students are 
Ix'ing tested and evaluated in schools and communities acmss the ccmntry* 
Health and st>cial si^rvice professionals struggle to design, implenjent, and main- 
tain stable funding for treatment programs for dilTerent populations of addicts, 
including teenagers and expectant mothers, while public ofTicials, employers, 
and insurers search for reasonable financing mechanisms. At the same time, law 
enforcement officials battle to decrease the supply of illicit drugs at our national 
bi>rders and on our citv streets. 
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Teenager in a 
drug rehabilitanon 

PROGRAM 

Ai>oles<:ent Ceni fji 
FOR Treatment 

OlATHE^ KvNSAS 




The National Commis^on on Children traveled to the Kansas City metropolitan 
area to consider issues concerning the effects of the drug crisis on American 
children and their families. Cx^mmmioners visited the school district of Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, where a comprehensive program to prevent drug and 
alcohol use and to promote children's health and well-being is underway, sup- 
plemented by a unique insurance plan to finance substance abuse treatment. 
They also met with teenagers in the Johnson (k>unty Adolescent Onter for 
Treatment, a residential drug treatment program in Olathe, Kansas. In a forum 
with inner-city high schiml students from Kansas City, Missouri, (k>mmissioners 
heard firsthand the fear, anger, and frustration of young people whose schools 
and neighborhoods are in the grip of an often deadly drug trade. They were 
heartened by the determination and commitment of teenaigers striving to avoid 
the peer pressure to use and sell illicit drugs« At a town meeting that evening on 
••America's Children and the Drug Crisis/ more than 5(K) citizens from across the 
metropolitan area turned out to express their concern over the threat that drugs 
and alcohol po.se to children, adolescents, and families of all backgn>unds and 
incomes. Many recovering addicts and alcoholics and their children told their 
own p<:)ignant stories of the consequencc?i5 of parental substance abuse. 
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Makin(; Ends Mekt: 
American Families 
AND THE Economy 

QiAiiiKs^nw, Wksi Vir<;i\ia 
March 2t), \Sm 



Over the two decades, signifuant ecoiioinie and MK'ial trends have dra- 
matic ally aUered the economic' conditions of American f amilies with chil- 
dren. Stagnating wages for some categories of workers ;md the growing number 
of single-parent families have exerted a strong downward pull on median family 
income. In contrast, the entry and attachment of mothers to the paid lalwr force 
have bolstered the economic status of some families, esjH*cially those with two 
earners. Family incomes have also become less c*qually distributed in recent years. 
In particular, for single-parent families, young families with children, and two- 
parent families with a displaced worker, poverty has become moa' widespread. 

The dynamics of jxjverty differ depending on family composition . Among two- 
parent working families, poverty fluctuates widely from year to year and is highly 
dependent on wages and income. In contrast, jxnerty among single-parent fami- 
lies is generally sustained, and it reflects the vulnerability of having only one 
parent, usually a mother who is a low-wage earner, as the sole source of both 
economic supfxm and nurturance. 

The effects of gmwing up poor are complex and not well undcrstotxl. Recent 
sttidies indicate that child development reflects the intricate interaetioii of many 
factors present in a child's home, school, neighborhiH)d, and culture. While some 
of these influences support and enhance a child's health and welMxMUg, others 
endanger them. The balance betwecMi these protective and risk factoi^s signifi- 
cantly afTects child outcomes. 

C'hildren growing up poor generally confront more risk fac tors and benefit 
from fewer pn>teclive or supportive factoi^s than their more adv^antaged peers. A 
highly-stressed and disorganized family environment, limited access to health care 
and quality early childhocKl development programs, substandard housing and 
often dangerous neighborhcKKls, p<x>r schix)ls, and limited job prospects can all 
combine to place a low-inct)me child in jeopardy of a lifetime of dependency and 
restricted opportunities. 

A wide-ranging public debate has ensued in recent years over the causes of 
poverty and ways to overcome it. One result is the Family Support Act, enacted by 
C.ongress in 1988 and now being implemented at the state leveL The new law 
fundamentally changes the Aid to Families with Dependent t'hildren (AFDC") 
program by strengthening work, education, or training requirements for most 
heads-of-households receiving public avsistance; strengthening chiM support 
enforcement; and extending Medicaid and child care assistance during the tran- 
sition fn)m welfare to work. Other policy options, including proposals to provide 
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ra)noniic iX'Iief or assistance to low-income and wt)rking poor rannlit^s through 
the lax Cixie, continue to be disciissiHi, 

In Charleston, West Virginia, the Natiotial (k)mmission on Children explored 
the economic frustrations and challenges facing American families with children 
in a hearing on "Making Ends Meet: American Families and the Economy,'' 
National experts presented different viewpoints and perspectives on the causes 
and consequences of childh<x>d poverty and outlined an array of alternative 
solutions. C-ommissioners traveled to comnumities outside Charleston to \isit 
families devastated by the decline of employment opportunities in manufacturing 
and mining and the failure of new industries to fill the employmeiu void, In a 
forum with parents fn>m Charleston and surroimding communities, (x>mmis- 
sioners heard firsthand atxmt the pride and determination — and sometimes the 
disillusionment — of parents who are struggling to make ends meet and to 
pmvide their children with a better life than they had themse^es* 
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ETTierging Themes and Issues 
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A I this interim stagr, il is premature to cifler even tentative reeonnneiula- 
tions ibr future }K)liey and program deveK>pment. (Xer the eoming \var, 
the Ck)mm^^is^on will contiiuie its invcstisiition and dehbcTations to develop f>old 
proposals for public and private sector action tlial the majority of Americans, 
regardless of political affiliation, can embrace. 

Nevertheless, several common themes and issues have emei^ed from the 
('-ommission's hearings, town meetings, forums, fcx us groups, and site visits to 
dale. Tliey are presented here with the understanding that they will continue to 
evolve and develop i\s the study proceeds. 

The CurncAL Role of Parents and Other Caring Adults 

Families are and will remain the primary institution for childrearing in our 
siHMety, just as parents are and will remain their children's first and most impor- 
tant teachers, providers, and car<*givers. Tlie pri\ilege of parenthocnl carries with 
it responsibility for the physical, s<h ial, and moral development of future genera- 
tions of Americans. 

These* tenets concerning the iinrinsic value of family life and the critical role 
EsKOAli , of parent seem self-evident. Yet the dramatic social, demographic, and economic 

Wfsr VtRClM V changes of the past two decades have fimdamentally altered the roles and 

relaticmships btMween many parents and their children, as well as the routines of 
their daily lives. Throughout society, there is growing concern al>out the exteiu 
to which many parents are failing to fulfill their essential childrearing responsi- 
bilities. The rising number of femaU*-headed families means that more and more 
children are growing up without the consistent presiMu e of a father in their lives, 
rhe increase in mothers' labor force participation means that many parents and 
children, even those in two-parent families, are spending less lime together than 
either would like and perhaps need. And the rising number of births to young 
unmarried teenagers who lack the maturity, economic means, and |>ariMiting 
skills to care for themselvc^s and their offspring means that a growing population 
of children is falling \ictim to a recurring cycle of poverty and hopelessness. 

While there are many expressions of sympathy and compassion for mothers 
struggling to raise children alone — and admiration for thosi* who carry the 
double burden of sole breadwinner and caregiver — few would assert that it is 
easier or preferable for families to rear children without the involvement and 
supjx)rt of both parents. Research on the dynamics of income and pujverty 
indicates that the presence of two parents offers children sut>stantial (tJmugh not 
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absolnie) pn)leclio!i fn)m siisiained poverty. Al ihe s;ime time, research on child 
development emphasizes the imf^)rtant and positive eflectson children ol close 
and lasting reUitionnhips with their lathers as well as their mothers. 

Many children are fortunate to have the love and support of their parents 
suppleniefUed by warm and supportive relationships with other caring adults, 
including extended family memlx'rs, teachers, religious leaders, professional 
service providers, an<l comnuinity voliuiteers, hi connniniities large and small, 
caring adults frequetitly make the critical dilTerence whether children fall be- 
tween the cracks and fail or whether they thrive and succeed. Tliey make young 
people feel s;ife and spt*ciaK provide guidance and strong lole nuKlels, and ofler 
eiuouragemeni and emotional support. Although thest* individuals can never 
supplant the esst'ntial n)le t)f parents, they cati and do supplement and reinforce 
the care and nurturing provided by ituHhersand fathers. Unfortunately, however. 



( ariiig adults arc iu)l always availabk- for those- ( hiUlivn wlio most luvd titnt- and 
altcntion. The dcxliiic of voluntt'crisni, govcrnnuMU poHcit's that distoura^c 
informal rcsponsi's to individual and comnuuiity nrcds, and \hv lac k ol'a'sourcvs 
to train and rompensjitc qualified professionals are all eiied as |>ossihle eausc-s. 
Regardless of tlie cause, however, the result is that for many adults, ctiildren have 
declined as a priority. Yet there is growing recognition that as a stn iety we nmst 
find creative ways to restore the ability and willingness of paretus an<l other caring 
adults to pro\ide time and attention as well as financial resources that are essential 
to the health and well-being of America's children. 

Children in Povoity 

On average, U.S. children are economically In-iter oil in HHM) than ihey were 
in the 19t>()s, primarily because of rising family incomes through 1973 and the 
sjnaller mmiber of children in most American families. Nevertheless, the eco- 
nomic profile of the average ILS. child does not capture the growing disparity 
among families with children. Ix-vels of income and iissets among minority 
children, tlumgh greater than in the HMiOs, remain far hvVm thosi- of white 
children, especially for those in single-parent families. Ovenill, economic ineqiral- 
ily among children and tlieir families has increased substantially over the past 
generation. 

(k*nsus data indicate ihat after steady and dramatic decreases in the HM>()s, 
childhood poverty beg;ui to increase in the 197()s, peaking at 22 jx-rcent in 1983 
and remaining stubbornly above 20 |XTcent to this <lay. The national rate, 
however, masks even more inlenst* poverty in inner<it> neighl>orh<H)ds and some 
rural commimities. Almost one in three urban children and one in four rural 
children live in families whose* incomes are l>elow the poverty \vw\. Although 
poverty is not limited to any single group in scu icty, ininorit>' childreti are 
substaiuially more likely to grow up p<w)r than are while children. Fc^rty^fivv 
pcTceni of black children and 39 piTcent of Hispanic children were }XM)r in 1987, 
compared U) 12 percent of white children. 

Increasingly, family structure is tlie chief determinant of whether a child will 
grow up in poverty. The children of single parents are five times as likely to Ix* poor 
as children born to married couples. Today, more than half oi all children living 
in single, female-headed households are piH)r. Although children in two-parent 
families alsi) experience fK)verty, marriage and the earnings of a male liead-<)f- 
househoUl art* of ten a buffer against sustained economic disadvantage. 

Parental employment, howexer. dcx*s not always guarantee an escape from 
poverty. Amcmg poor, two-parent families 44 percent have a hdl-yean full-lime 
worker. A!u>ther 25 jx*rcent have one or two adults who work at least part-time 



YolJNc; BOY or part of the year. Almost 40 percent of poor single mothers work at leasi part- 

. time or part-year. In many respects, these working p<H^r families face the harshest 
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dilemma of all. Their incomes preclude or seriously diminish welfare payments, 
food stamps, and oiher nu*ans-u*sied forms of public assistance. T<^ the extent that 
a family's Medicaid participation is p<*gK^^ eligibilit>' to receiw Aid to Families 
with Dependent C'hildren, working poor families often have no health coverage, 
since many low-payingjobs do not include insurance iKMiefits. For single mothers 
and twcM*arner families with low incomes, child care expcMisescan consume more 
than a third of their annual incomes. 

Traveling across the coiuiiry, Omnni-ssioners met many children wh<^se 
pi'rsonal resilience and support from parents and other caring adults will .shield 
them from the worst consequences of poverty. Nonetheless, piM^r children in 
America are in double jeopardy. They have the most health problems and the 
least access to cart*. They are growing up in families that experience the most 
stress, yet receive the least sch ial sup|>ort. I hey are at the highest risk of educa- 
tional failure, and often they attend the worst si h(K)k Thc^ are iti the grt*aiest 
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danger of following paths that |copardi/e their f utures, yet ihey the fewest 
legitimate Job opportutiitie^i. 

In addition to tremendous pt^rsona! costs, ciiildhcMHi povertv ini|>oses 
enormous long-term costs on the nation, threatening both our economic vitality 
and our demiKratic traditions. Industry leaders and small business ownei^ alike 
expn*ss gniwing concern alxnit the limited skills and potential of many new 
workers. The realization that a significant propi>rtion of citizens will have neither 
the stake in siK-iety nor the educaticm necessary to address the difTicuk issues that 
will confnmt the nation in years to come threatens the m\\\ of a «?lf-governing 
people. Moreover, the widening gap l^tween rich and poor — and the increasing 
number of children at risk of rejx^ating their parents' poverty — should enhance 
our resolve to make equal opportunity and the rewards of hard work a realit)' for 
all Americans. Abraham Lincoln's admonition that a hcmse divided cannot stand 
takes on a new but equally compelling meaning when viewi*d througti the prism 
of a genenilion of children who have known sustained poverty 

The PERVAsrvENEss of Drugs 

Across the nation, tlie sale and use of illegal drugs have burst upon our 
national consciousness — lK>th as a threat to children's health and well-being and 
as a source of increasing crime, violt*nce, and family dijwsolution. (k)nnnissioners 
visited neighborhcKKls and sch(H)ls under a reign of terror impostxi by powerful 
street gangs who control the drug trade and employ teenagers and even yotmger 
children. They confronted high school students who were angry that the resjKjn- 
sible adults in their lives, including police, teachers, and parents* were unable or 
imwilling to protc'ct them fn>m danger and violence. They heard from yoinig 
pt*ople who long for strong adult role mtxlels to help them resist the inlens^t* peer 
pressure to become a part of the drug cultui e and who lx*g f or viable tTonomic 
alternatives to the lure of easy drug money And thtT were moved by the quiet 
courage of adolescents struggling to overcome alcohol and drug addictions. 

The dev^astating etlects of drugs, especially crack cocaine, on the health and 
safety of American children and their families are readily apparent. Health crises 
such as elevated drug-related emei^ency room episodes, the high numbiT of 
transmisstonsof the AIDS virus asscKiated with drug ust%and the gmwing number 
of poignant women abusing drugs have placed enormous strains cm the nation's 
public health system . Violent crime and a thriving and ruthless drug economy tax 
the rescmrces of the law enforcement and criminal justice s^'stems. Alarming 
increases in child abuse and neglect resulting from parental substance abuse 
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ihrfaleii to overwhelm the already strapped child welfare systems ol'most states. 
And everywhere, treatment prc^rams compete with prevention eflnrts for scarce 
ftnanciai res4)urces. 

The nation's anti-drug si ratc^ii*s are, to a large extent* still in a formative stage. 
Progranmiatic efTorts vary widely from prevention and treatment to prosecution 
and interdiction, and many have yet to he rigonnisly evaluated. Across the 
ccHuitry, |>olicy disciissit)ns are characterized hy vigorous dehate over where and 
how to marshall public and prmue resources to achieve the greatest positive eflect- 
NeverthelcMWi, public ofllcials, profef^siotials, and paaMils alike agree on the 
urgency of the problems created hy the esc alating drug crisis and the need to find 
res|H)nsive solutions. 
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The Crisis in Health Care 

Throught>ii! ilic nation, iho lunihh cotu rniH o! children and parrniji arc 
painfullv evident. Ifi inafiy t iiral communities and inneinity neiKhlKirluMKiH, 
health eare providers are starre, and ilieir lime, talents, and fwiienee are 
streiehed to the breaking point- At town meetings, {oriims, aiul site visits, 
missioners met working parents who had no heahh insurance and childncn whf> 
have not rt^eived even die most basic preventive health care. ( -ity of Ficials worried 
aloud over die desperate shortage of drug treatment pnigrams — for anyone, but 
espiYially for pregnant women • 
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The consequences oflimiiecl access told the most poignant story of all. Infant 
mortality rati s are wfirse in many U,S. ciiics — where babies die at rates exceeding 
3() deaths per l^(KK)live births — than in some developing nations. While M^^dicaid 
is an important means of health care flnancing, only about hall of income-eligible 
children are covered. Less than half of the children eligible for preventive health 
care through Medicaid's Early and Periodic Screening, Diagnosis and Treatment 
program actually receive scTxIces. The neonatal ifiteiisive care imits of city 
hospitals are populated with a growing number of low birthweight babies, many 
born to mothers who received little or no prenatal care, and many who exhibit the 
tremors characteristic of drug exposure, (Counseling and mental health services 
are often not available to children and youth luitil long after their problem 
behavior results in a crisis for themselvi*s, their families, and their communities* 

In st>me cases, limited access goes hand-in-hand with poverty, especially for 
working ptK)r families who do not receive employer-provided insurance, who are 
not eligible for Mt*dicaid coverage, and who cannot alford priv^ate insurance 
premiums. In many states and cities, the combination of high malpractice 
premiums, a higli-risk caseload, and below-market Medicaid rates discourages 
phvTiicians from accepting publicly insured patients. In many rural communities^ 
geographic isolation and the lack of transportation create additional barrien>. 

Beyond geographic and ilnancial barriers, however, are barriers imposed by 
the way health services are oi^ani/ed ;!iid by patients* pcwr luiderstanding of the 
importance of basic preventive health care. Parents and professionals highlight 
the need to deliver health services — particularly maternal and child health care 
and health education — in a context that rccogni/es other, often competing, 
needs of low-income, isolated, and highly stressed families. For parents living in 
substandaird conditions, for example, the search for adequate housing or flnding 
a Wiiy to piu the next meal on the table may take precedence over a routine 
prenatal visit. This is particularly likely when an expectant mother perceives no 
problems with her pn*gnancy and keeping an appointment entails a st^x^eral hour 
wait at a clinic that is open only during traditional working hours. 

(Nearly, the health care crisis in this country extends w^*ll In-yond the needs 
of children, afiecting other segments of our population as well But limited 
access — and its often dire consequences — is particularly troubling with respect 
to children and exjHfctant mothers, since these* are the populations for whom 
preventive care has been shown lo be most elTective and most cost-eflective. 
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The Need for School Readiness 

The results of a decade of attention to education relbrm are evident in many 
s<^h<K>ls acrt)ss ihe coimtry. From before- and after-schcx)! care and bilifigual kin- 
dergarten, to parent education programs and Russian classes by satellite, creative 
and experimeiUal approaches to expand children's educational opportunities are 
burgeoning in large and small schtx>l systems, public and private* nationwide. 
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Rfiicwcd fiiiplutsis oil hasir skills iniining aiul sti it tei ivquiivnienl.s ibr niairicu- 
latioii and graduation rfprost-nt ffTorts to eiisurt- that all students acquire esst-ntial 
literal) and piobleni-solving skills. 

Vet iiianv lundaniental lessons Imni years of researc h and prt>gramniatic ex- 
perience have not been tiilly incorjjorated into educational policy and practice. 
Significant in this regard is the continued absence of strong links between 
eletneniary schools and early childho<Kl prc>grams. Research indicates the impor- 
tance of presch';M)l learning and socialization f<jrsch<K)l readiness and later sch(x>l 
success. Nevertheless, only a fraction of the children who would benefit most from 
high quality early childhood programs have access to Head Start and other com- 
munity-based initiatives. Among the children with least access are those from low- 
income and highly-stressed families, those with disiibililies, and those for whom 
English is not their first language. 

In order to learn, children must \h' healthy. 1 hey must be fed and rested and 
secure. Yet the jK)pulation of young suidents who are entering the nation's schools 
ill-prepared for the demands of formal education and at heightened risk of 
academic iailure is grt)wing rapidly because so many fail to get a healthy and 
secure start in life, hidividual teachers often express concern atxnit the complex 
lives and multiple needsof many of their students, as well as frustration over their 
Umited ability to lend support. Equally disturbing is the failure of many school 





HtAl) Star i s 1 1 dkm syiilcnis and rdiicalion reform efToris to acknowledge or adapt lo the eirciini- 
1 . * . TVT siaiUTs and special needs of this new, and frequenlly troubled, generation of 
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Vonng people. At a time when the conditions of many children's lives caUl for 
xjiiwxs UiM roPMtM increiLsed flexibility, many schcK^l systems are becoming more rigid and less 

Ckn rFR accommodating. There is little evidence that the educational system in most 

^. 4 ^ , , 1^ states and commiuiities feels anv kinship or c(mimon purpose with the health and 

s(K ial st*r\ice systems, the community orgatii/ations, or the inlbrmal networks of 
sup|>ort that also serve needy and troubled children and their families. 
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Reorienting Services for Children; 
A Focus ON Coordination and Prevention 

The present system of supports for t hildrrn and fUniilii's is an amalgam of 
public and private stTvit es and programs delivered by a diverse* group ofprofes* 
sionals, paraprofessionals, and volunieers. It op<Taies in a variety of settings and 
is financ ed by federal, state, local, or private funds, or by a combination of these 
sources. In many n*sjx*cts, this system reflects the diversity of Ameiican society 
and a traditional desire to limit state involvement in family life. In some instances, 
it has produced a rich, diverse, and extensive* network of assistance to children and 
( f .\ss. (/m\ki 1^(1. families. 

B\i I S( iiooi Nt*\frthelevs, a high degree of fragmeiUation discourages attention to the 

nutltiple and interrelated needs of nuuty children and faniihes, particularly those 
in low-incotne lomnuuiities. Health care, nuMital fiealth services, fiutrition assis- 
tance, education, compensiUory preschool, and other forms of support fre- 
tjuenlly operate in difTerent locations afid imder different auspices. The design 
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and cU'livtTy of \hvsv servic es often reflect diflerent (and sonielinies eonflietiu^) 
professional orientations, and the agencies that administer them niayesf>ouse dif- 
ferent missions. Yet in many cases they serve the same children. 

Time and ag-ain, the al>sence of c(H>rdinanon has led to costly duplicaticHi and 
serious omissions. Parents attempting to locate services frequently conf ront cimi- 
bersome and ciHiflicting eligibility criteria and intake prcH'ediires, often they have 
to travel to difTereiit service delivery loeatii)ns, and sometimes they receive contra- 
dictory information and direction. This labyriiuh is at l>est discouraging and at 
worst denies help to parents and children in need. Yet ccxjrdination is easy to talk 
alK)ut but difllcuU to achieve. It raisc»s complex financial, leg;iU and pn>fessional 
issues that will not be readily resolved. 

In some cases programs serving children fail to reacfi oiu lo and involve their 
families. Kven though most children who receive services live in families, st*r\iee 
providers often fail to recogni/e ihe significant role that fxirenis and other family 
members can play in the short- and long-term efTectiveness of prevention and 
treatnu'nt efTorts. 

In addition, existing children's services tend to emphasize th<* tRMtment of 
problems rather than their prevention. With notable exceptions, such as mater- 
nal and child health programs and Head Start, many services for childri*n and 
families are problem-driven, with eligibility triggered by a damaging i!icident, 
such as child abuse, or an identified condition, such as a physical or mental 
disability. Although prevention programs providing family supj>ort, parent edu- 
cation, aiul }>ositive alternatives to drug use or teenage pregnano' exist, they are 
more of ten models of what ought to Ix* than examples of what is common. 

The tradeoffs Ix'lween prevention and treatmein remain controversial. 1 he 
reallocation of limited health and social service dollars is difllcult in the face of 
individual children aiul families experiencing si-vere problems f or which existing 
tnedical lechnolog) and clinical approaches offer predictable renu*dies, Broiid- 
!)asc*d prevention initiatives often do not yield imm^*diate benefits even thcnigh 
they frequently hold the {>ossibi1ity of long-ttn in siivings in Iwnh hinnan and 
financial terms. The old adage. **Pay now or pay laten" reflects the difTicult aiuI 
often value-laden itsM.'s.sment of current and future (*osts and In'nef its to children, 
their families, and society as a whole. 
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hv 1 WM)s prcsiMit this nation witli a rare combination of cfiallt-ngfs and op 
fK>rtunitics. The social disorganization, povcm , crime, and hopelcssncs^s 
that grip many url>an ncighborh<H>d.s — and the new strangleliold of drugs — 
threaten to relt^gate whole groups of children to permanent secondn lass status. 
Heahh care financing and delivery are high on the agenda of national, state, and 
IcKal oflkials, as families, employers, and health pnniders all struggle to improve 
a s)Ti>tem that frequently fails to provide even the rudiments of basic care to many 
families with children. (Corporate leaders warn with mounting urgency that our 
finure prosperity and our status as a world economic power are threatened by the 
declining skills and abilities of many graduates of American high sch<H>ls — and 
by the \irtual uneniplovability of those who fail to graduate. Fnim many corners, 
there is growing reci^nition of the need for parents and other caring adults to 
devote time and attention as well as fmancial resources essential to children's 
healthy growth and development. 

But there are also encouraging signs of public support for improving the 
Sv( A\umi Hu 4 s future prospects of the nation's children. In virfually every state in the union, 

FllNUMXKN SiiHxM school reform efforts, early childhood initiatives, and exfierimentai health 

and social siM\ice programs are imderway. As stales continue to implement the 
Family Support Act, they fac e choices that hold considerable promise for many 
MfssiH HI pcM)r children and pareius. The shanu- of childh<Hxl j>overt\, the menace of 

drugs, and the crises in health care and ediuation are increasingly uniting 
Americans of difTerent pt>litical jx-rsiiasions in a concerted elfort to develop far- 
reiictiing solutions. 

Members of the Connnission have idetuifled several emerging themes and 
issues in their review of the status of American children. Some, esjH^cially the 
critical importance of parents and caring adults in chiklrcn's lives, ofTer consid- 
erable hopt\ Others, including childhocxl jK)vert\, limited access to health care, 
and drug ust% are complex and present difllcult choices to j:>olicymakers and the 
public. Still others, especially those related to schm>l readiiu^ss and to improving 
the dehwry of services u> children and families, are being addr -ssed by policies 
and programs in states and localities across the coimtry. 

I^ss thati a year into its inquiry, this (k)iTimission is reluf tant to ofTer prema- 
ture proposals. But the children and parents who shared their hopes, fears, and 
concerns are a constant reminder of how much is at stake. As a democracy, an 
economy, and a compitssionate s<Kiety connnitted to liln^rty and justice, we suf fer 
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frofu t!u' wasted talcnls and potential of cvt-n a single child. The doors of 
opporiunitv must be open lo all ehildirn in this coiniiry. 

hi one yeai; the National (^onniiission on C.hildien will announce its proposal 
for action on fx^halldj the nation's children. It will be hold, and it will require the 
attention of every AinericaiK Moreover, it will almost certainly entail ditticult 
choices alnnit national priorities in an era of limited new public resources. But ihe 
tradeofTs are piiinfully clear to those who care to l(H)k. We can recogni/e the need 
to support our children and their familii^s, or we can pay the hijjher moral and 
financial costs of continued decline and increasing polarization. 

As required by law, the Ck>mmission will report to Ck)ngress and the Presiden* 
But it also will present a challenge to the nation — and a promise to our childrr 
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Appendix: Commission Activities, September 1989- March 1990 
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October 12, 1989 
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San Antonio^ Texas 
Novraber 27^39, 1999 
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Sdieduk of Events 



Sfj^tmber 25« 1989 



Ocrnwm 12, 1989 



FiF4J) Hfaring 

Mcahhv Mothers and Hralthv H;ihii^ 
(^hii'ag(N Illinois 

Town Meeting 

ChiUlivn and Faniilii s \\\ Rural Anici ii a 
Part 1: Tlir Midwest 
Madison. Indiana 



NoviiMBER 27 • 28, 1989 



DE»:MBiji U, 1989 



Febriary 15, 1990 



Marc h 26, 1990 



Ma% 20-21, 1990 



May 31, 1990 



July 2, 1990 



AUGU35T 9 - 10, 1990 
(tentative dali ) 

September, 1990 

(leniative date) 



Field Hearing 

Knhaiuing Sehool Readiness: SupfXH t for Karlv (ihihlhood Di^xelopnu-nl 
Siin Antonio, Texas 

TcwTsi Meeting 

Anieriea*s (Children ancJ the Hni^ Crisis 
K;ins;is (lity, Missouii 

ToHTsj Meeting 

(Ihildren and Families in Rural America 

Pan II: I he South 

Ik nnettsville. Soutl) ( .iirolina 

FiEii) Hearing 

Makitig Knds Meet: Anu*ri< an Fantilii*s and the Frononiv 
(Charleston, West Virginia 

Field Hearing 

Childten iti Be tween: I he MiddU* (;lnldhond Pe riod 
Location to \n* annoiin( i*d 

Field Hearing 

(Children Outside Their Fatnihes 
Los Angeles, (:;ilifornia 

Field Hearing 

How Children Develop X'aUu's 
WashingttMi. D.C, 

Field Hearing 

High Risk Youth 
Unaiion to be annomueel 

Field Hearing 

Building a PnKiurtive !^i}>or Forte: Fhe Tiansition Ironi Education lo Work 
IxH'ation to fx* announced 
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